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lie over between trips; mining conditions in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia; coal costs to railroads; discrimination in prices paid for live 
stock; oil and petroleum prices; the price of shoes; animal feeds; loose- 
leaf tobacco prices; causes of the steel strike; the federal board for 
vocational education; conditions in the Virgin Islands and what consti- 
tutes a "fighting navy." 

This list is much longer than that of the Sixty-fifth Congress, because 
of the fact that the Congress was Republican and the President Demo- 
cratic, although, as will be seen from the enumeration, the purpose 
was not only to investigate the executive, but to secure information 
for the legislature. In addition to these investigations, which were 
actually held, nearly two hundred other inquiries were proposed, but 
not sanctioned by the chambers, and the regular committees, in the 
course of ordinary activities (hearings on appropriation bills, for ex- 
ample) probed into many executive matters which have not been 
mentioned. 

Notes on Procedure. The business of the session raised a number 
of interesting questions of congressional procedure. There was the 
usual discussion of the seniority rule for the chairmanships of the com- 
mittees, with proposals for supplanting it by free election. Butthe 
admitted evils of a system under which men hold their posts not accord- 
ing to fitness but to length of service are known while those of a new 
scheme are not, and no change is contemplated. In the Senate, the 
situation was amazing. For day after day it laid the appropriation 
bills aside and discussed a makeshift, compromise tariff bill when it 
was sure that President Wilson's inevitable veto could not be over- 
ridden. With a very few exceptions the Senate confirmed no appoint- 
ments; they, and the pending treaties, were left for recommendations 
from the incoming President. 

The House of Representatives at times showed its restlessness under 
the unavoidable, but occasionally irksome and unsatisfactory dictator- 
ship by a steering committee. But, in addition to the incidents con- 
cerning points of no quorum and individual filibusters, which make 
the observer wonder whether the House is a deliberative body, there 
were several important questions raised by the operation of the new 
House rules concerning appropriation bills. 

The House Budget Rules. At the preceding session, to prepare for 
the operation of the budget bill, the House revised its rules so that a 
single committee on appropriations, consisting of 35 members, would 
deal with the budget, and, pending its inauguration, with all the appro- 
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priation bills. 6 At the same time, to quote Chairman Good of the 
House appropriations committee, "the House changed its rules in 
another vital particular, which increased the work of making appro- 
priations. 7 Rule xxi was amended so that Senate amendments, 
wiich would have been subject to a point of order if offered on the 
floor of the House to an appropriation bill, should be brought back to 
the House by the conferees for a vote. This change has taken from 
the conferees some of the power they have hitherto possessed, and has 
placed in the House the power to pass on all Senate amendments on 
appropriation bills carrying legislation. 

"Those who have closely followed the history of appropriation bills 
realize the power of conferees under the old system. Take the Naval 
appropriation bill, for example. Not infrequently did the Senate add 
several pages of legislation to the annual naval bill. Some of this 
legislation was often repugnant to the members of the House, and most 
of it was never understood, not even by the conferees themselves. 
It was legislation sent by the departments on which there were no 
hearings, and for which the necessities were never explained. Too 
frequently such amendments were incorporated in the conference 
report, and the members of the House never had an opportunity to 
discuss, consider or vote upon the legislation which was thus placed 
upon the statute books. They were compelled either to vote up or 
down an entire conference report. This is a grave responsibility, and 
the ordinary member would rather shut his eyes and vote for a confer- 
ence report, even though it carried legislation he did not believe in, 
rather than assume the responsibility of voting against a great supply 
bill. 

"When this rule was changed and until about two weeks ago, it was 
confidently predicted by well-informed members of the House who have 

6 See American Political Science Review, Vol. 14, p. 670. 

7 The exact language of the amendment is as follows : 

"2. Any amendment of the Senate to a general appropriation bill which would 
be in violation of the provisions of clause 2 of Rule XXI, if said amendment 
hs,d originated in the House, shall not be agreed to by the managers on the part 
of the House unless specific authority to agree to such amendment shall be first 
gi\?en by the House by a separate vote on every such amendment." 
The language of Rule xxi, which was referred to, is as follows: 
"2. No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill, or 
be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not previously author- 
ized by law, unless in continuation of appropriations for such public works and 
objects as are already in progress." House Manual and Digest, sec. 815. 
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followed the history of appropriations, that the proposed change was 
unworkable and that too much time would be involved in considering 
Senate amendments. That rule has lived long enough to justify its 
existence and prove its great value. In this Congress every impor- 
tant Senate amendment carrying legislation was laid before the members 
of the House, and on each of those amendments the House took a 
separate vote. The fact that we have had that kind of a rule has 
forced the Senate to withhold very, very many amendments providing 
new legislation, which otherwise would have found a place in the 
supply bills. More than that, this very wholesome rule has forced the 
Senate to respect the rules of the House. The retention of this rule 
and the strict enforcement of it will maintain for the House its proper 
place in the legislation of the Congress." 8 

Mr. Good's opinions seemed to be generally shared by the House, 
although during the session there were a number of criticisms. The 
objections came, for the most part, from members of the committees 
which had had charge of the different appropriation bills, and who had 
lost some of their prestige. It was said that 35 men ran the House; 
that the 150 men who had worked hard on these committees "might as 
well be given a time table and told to go home. The 35 men on the 
Appropriations Committee could even take their proxies and their 
return would not be necessary." 9 A more serious objection was that, 
under the rule quoted in the footnote, necessary appropriations, when 
not authorized by law, were subject to points of order, and the points 
were made, in many cases, by the members of the committees which 
previously had had the appropriations within their jurisdiction. 10 It 

8 Congressional Record, March 4, p. 4743. The most serious deadlock between 
the House and the Senate under this rule was probably on the sundry civil bill. 
A Senate amendment appropriated ten million dollars for the Muscle Shoals 
nitrate proposition. The House conferees submitted the amendment to the 
House and by a vote of 182-193 the House refused to recede from its position and 
concur in the Senate amendment (February 25, Congressional Record, p. 4100.) 
On March 3, the House by a vote of 144-207 again insisted on its disagreement 
(p. 4654), and the Senate was forced to yield. (March 3, p. 4711.) 

8 On February 11, Congressman Lanham read to the House his poem entitled 
"In Memory of Those Who Died at the Battle of Budget Hill." A Parody on 
the "Charge of the Light Brigade," this effusion extolled "the slaughtered four 
hundred" whom the thirty-five had "shattered and sundered." 

10 Congressman Britten, however, complained that the appropriations com- 
mittee was legislating; that, by making it appear that the appropriations were 
for additions to naval equipment, grants were made for what were really new 
purposes, not authorized by law, but not subject to points of order. Congres- 
sional Record, February 12, p. 3231. 
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was not feasible for the necessary legislation to be brought in and 
passed under the general rules of the House, so the Senate was relied 
upon to insert the appropriations. But this required more time and 
the judgment of the House was limited to a "yes" or "no." Never- 
theless the last days of the session, so far as the House was concerned, 
were less chaotic than usual. 11 

A very interesting question as to the right of the House of Represen- 
tatives to originate bills for raising revenue was broughtup by Congress- 
man Luce. He suggested that Senate Joint Resolution 212, reviving 
the War Finance Corporation, contravened the Constitution, and 
proposed to the House a resolution providing for the return of the 
Senate measure to the body in which it originated. Following a ruling 
by Speaker Carlisle, the Speaker submitted to the House the question 
whether the resolution presented by Congressman Luce involved a 
privileged matter, and the House decided that it did not. 12 

Guillotine. Following the precedent of the bonus bill, 13 suspension 
of the House rules, with debate limited, and no amendments allowed, 
was resorted to in the case of important controversial legislation. But 
the House revolted. On Monday, February 7 "Suspension day" — the 
House steering committee proposed to suspend the rules and pass 
House Resolution 15836, to amend the Transportation Act of 1920. w 
This procedure allowed twenty minutes of debate a side, no amend- 
ments, and required a two-thirds vote. Members objected not so much 
to the bill as to the method. The bill had been reported to the House 
on January 26, and the rules committee had brought in a resolution 
(H. Res. 663) for a rule under which the bill could be debated and 

11 On January 7, Speaker Gillett made a very important ruling under Rule 
xxi. House Resolution 15163, on the union calendar number 373, was reported 
from the committee on Indian affairs, carrying an appropriation of $100,000. 
Tlte committee, observing the spirit of the rule, reported an amendment strik- 
ing out the appropriation and inserting an authorization. For the purpose of 
sesuring a ruling, Congressman Mann made the point of order that the bill was 
erroneously on the calendar. "It seems to the Chair," the Speaker said, "that 
the purpose of the rule — to prevent legislative Committees from reporting appro- 
priations will be effected by ruling that the point of order lies against the item of 
appropriation, and not against the reporting of the bill." Congressional Record, 
p. 1181. 

12 See Congressional Record, December 18, p. 536. 

13 See American Political Science Review, Vol. 15, p. 79. 

14 House Report No. 1243, January 26: rejected in House, February 7; passed 
House, February 8; reported in Senate, February 16; passed Senate, February 
22; approved by President, February 26; Public No. 328. 
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amended. The steering committee of the House apparently vetoed 
this customary course which the interstate commerce committee was 
intending to take and decided to get the bill through in forty minutes. 
The revolt against the leadership of the House was rather more voluble 
than usual, 16 and two-thirds not voting in its favor, the proposal 
was rejected. 

House Resolution 663 was called up the next day. Twenty minutes 
a side were allowed on the resolution and an hour's debate on the 
bill; but the resolution also provided that "the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule." Only one amendment was 
accepted, but it was an important one, and the bill was passed with- 
out a yea and nay vote, 311 members present. 16 

Even obnoxious gag rules, however, were not sufficient to delay 
the passage of a measure (H. It. 15894) which provided better "hos- 
pitalization" for disabled soldiers. The bill was passed unanimously, 
although in some respects it was considered unsatisfactory by a material 
percentage of the membership of the House, and, as in the case of the 
railroad legislation, the method was objected to. 17 

16 Mr. Barkley: "It is nothing short of an outrage that this bill is brought in 
under these conditions. There are many members on both sides of the House 
who want to support it. I myself will support it under proper conditions, but 
I will not vote to suspend the rules and pass this bill without debate or amend- 
ment." Congressional Record, p. 2869. 

Mr. Rayburn: "This move here today is made in the face of everything that 
has been agreed to in our committee since its organization for fair consideration. 
This move is made in order to protect the leadership of this House, the members 
of the Rules Committee, because they are afraid to report a rule for a bill and not 
report it on other matters. They are saying that they will not report any rules 
at all!" (P. 2869.) 

Mr. Sims: "This bill provides potentially for $400,000,000 to be taken out of 
the Treasury .... the appropriation being automatic under the Trans- 
portation Act. Not even an amendment can be offered. What is the matter with 
the bill? Is it so good that no member of the House should be permitted to 
offer an amendment to it?" (P. 2870.) 

18 Congressional Record, p. 2951. 

17 Provision was made for five hospital plants for the treatment of neuro- 
psychiatry and tuberculosis patients; "One in the Central Atlantic Coast 
States, one in the region of the Great Lakes, one in the Central Southwestern 
States, one in the Rocky Mountain States, and one in Southern California." 
These locations were denounced as "porkbarrel allotments," three of them of 
doubtful suitability for tuberculosis patients. The problem, Mr. Wingo said, 
should be settled "free from any sectional discrimination or political trade or 
trafficking." The gentlemen in charge of the bill deprecated "partisanship and 
sectionalism and log-rolling, yet as a matter of fact, the bill is brought here 
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Filibusters in the House. The attempt is made by elaborate rules to 
take from the members of the House of Representatives that power to 
delay proceedings which is possessed by the individual senator. But, 
during the short session, the House had rather more filibusters than 
usual. 

A filibuster defeated a bill promoting Major General Enoch H. 
Crowder to the rank of lieutenant general upon his retirement from 
active service. An hour was taken up by discussing whether the bill 
(S. 2867) was in order under the rule permitting the House to go into 
committee of the whole House to consider business on the private 
calendar. The rule provides that "on every Friday except the second 
and fourth Fridays, the House shall give preference to the consideration 
of bills reported from the Committee on Claims and the Committee 
on War Claims, alternating between the two Committees." The 
Crowder measure came from the committee on military affairs. After 
a lengthy discussion and a number of dilatory motions, 18 the chairman 
ruled that the bill was properly before the committee, and that its 
consideration was in order if the committee of the whole did not vote 
to take up measures reported from the two committees given prefer- 
ence by the rule. Discussion of the merits of the bill proceeded for 
over two hours, and the rest of the day's session, which lasted seven 
hours, was taken up by dilatory motions and roll calls. 

Congressman Greene, who had the measure in charge, was unable 
to agree with the opponents of the bill on an allocation of time and 
moved that the committee rise. This was agreed to, 96-47, but the 
point of no quorum was made and there was a roll call on a motion 
to adjourn. Mr. Greene then moved that the House resolve itself 
again into the "Committee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, " and pending that, he moved that general debate on Senate 
2867 be closed, and on that motion demanded the previous question. 
There was a roll call on the previous question, which was ordered 
by 173-146, and immediately thereafter another roll call on a motion 
to adjourn. This was lost. The motion to close debate was carried, 

under suspension of the rules of the House so that the Democratic side of this 
House and no man on the Republican side of the House who wants to go further 
and offer amendments so to meet the whole problem by a broad constructive bill 
instead of the piecemeal bill is denied the opportunity to do so." Congressional 
Record, February 7, p. 2863. 

18 On one of these the chairman voted in the negative and made the result a 
tie ; so that the motion to consider bills from the committee on claims was lost. 
Set Hinds Precedents, sec. 5997. 
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with another roll call. It was then discovered that the House was 
in a tangle, since Mr. Greene's motion should have been to go into 
committee of the whole House, and not committee of the whole House 
on the State of the Union, a palpable error of form, since the Crowder 
bill could only be considered in the former committee. The Speaker 
made a liberal ruling: "that the motion to close debate which was 
made and voted on by the House, was not so dependent upon the 
original erroneous statement that he made as to be invalid because the 
original one was a mistake." So the chair held that the House had 
voted to close debate, that Mr. Greene might withdraw his original 
motion, move that the House go into committee of the whole House, 
and on that move the previous question. But before the result of the 
vote to order the previous question was announced a motion to ad- 
journ was carried. The filibuster had been successful. 19 

A one-man filibuster, continuing for some time, was conducted by 
Congressman McClintic. On January 26 he began to object to ex- 
tensions of remarks in the Record, on the ground that the paper shortage 
made it advisable to reduce the length of the report of congressional 
proceedings, and made several points of no quorum. 20 On each of the 
succeeding legislative days, Mr. McClintic made points of no quorum 
and on January 31 he made the point before the chaplain's prayer 
opening the House. The roll was also called before the prayer on Feb- 
ruary 1. When the army appropriation bill was reported Mr. Mc- 
Clintic objected to the request for unanimous consent that the first 
reading be dispensed with and the clerk read for an hour and a half. 
On February 2 the Speaker ruled that the point of no quorum could 
be raised at any time and was not barred by Rule xxrv providing 
that the order of business should begin with prayer. The roll was 
therefore called before the prayer on February 2 and February 3. 

On February 4, however, the Speaker changed his ruling. He 
quoted Rule vm: "The Chaplain shall attend the commencement 

" For the report of the proceedings, see Congressional Record, February 18, 
pp. 3614-3639. 

20 January 26 was an interesting day also, in that the House voted 141-142 
against an amendment to the agricultural appropriation bill providing $360,000 
for free seeds. A motion to reconsider was made and a motion to lay that on the 
table resulted in a vote of 131-131. The next day the House voted 166-153 to 
reconsider its action and the amendment passed by 169-149. There had been 
four roll calls on the item. The amendment was struck out by the Senate and 
the House voted (February 28) 198-134 to insist on its action. The Senate 
debated the matter for an hour on March 2 and voted for it, 66-22. 
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of each day's sitting of the House and open the same with prayer," 
and then discussed whether the prayer is business. This is probably 
the first ruling ever made by a Speaker of the House on the nature of 
prayer and Mr. duett's language deserves to be quoted: 

"Obviously that (Rule viii) provides that the opening exercises of 
the House shall be prayer by the Chaplain. The Chair thinks that 
it is not a matter of business but that it is a matter of ceremony, of 
devotion, and that its appeal is not to the duty of members to hear it, 
but to their sense of reverence. Presence of members is not compul- 
sory. Rule I provides that the Speaker shall take the chair and call 
the members to order, and on the appearance of a quorum cause the 
Journal to be read. There it specifically says that for the reading of 
the Journal, which is the first business after prayer by the Chaplain, 
a quorum shall appear. By indirection that would indicate that the 
prayer does not require the presence of a quorum inasmuch as the rule 
particularly says that it does require a quorum to read the Journal. 

"The Chair therefore is disposed to think that the offering of prayer 
by the Chaplain is not business of the House that requires a quorum, 
and that regardless of any gentleman's sense of reverence or propriety, 
it is not in order to make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present." 21 An appeal from the decision of the chair was laid on the 
table, 232-70. Mr. McClintic's objections, however, which continued 
until the end of the session, resulted in the Record providing a more 
accurate account of proceedings in the House than has been the case 
for a number of years. 

21 Congressional Record, p. 2691. On February 5, the day before the attempt 
to suspend the rules and pass the railroad bill (see above) Congressman Huddles- 
ton inquired what the intentions of the Republican leaders were with reference 
to the Winslow Bill, and when the information was refused conducted a little 
filibuster for the afternoon. He offered twenty amendments to the army appro- 
priation bill (which was being considered under. the five minute rule) and argued 
them all (with allusions to the proposed railroad legislation) until called to order 
for not discussing the matter at issue. He made three points of no quorum 
which did not require roll calls since the President's message vetoing the army 
resolution was to be voted upon and one hundred members — the committee of 
the whole quorum — were present. But when the committee of the whole re- 
ported the army bill to the House, Mr. Huddleston made the point, the roll was 
called, followed a moment later by a yea and nay vote on the veto message. 
Congressional Record, p. 2777ff. 

Certain members of the House also sought, from time to time, to secure infor- 
mation from the leaders as to their proposals for the bill to create a live stock 
commission and regulate the packing plants (S. 3944; Senate Report 429). This 
measure passed the Senate January 24 and the House Report (No. 1297) was 
made February 5, but it was not allowed to be considered. 



